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MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
. (Copyright secured.) 
NO. XLVII. 
(Concluded from page 627.) 


R. J. to Sarah Hustler. 


Philadelphia, 4th mo. 20th, 1816. 

My dear friend S. Hustler,—{ ought to have 
made a more quick answer to thy very acceptable 
lines by our dear Stephen Grellet, but I can 
hardly persuade myself that tho read such 
a scrawl, and I can do no bet u mayst 
know by this that I love the own and 
thy dear mother’s sake, wishing know that 
Iam still in the body, a miracle to myeelt and a 
wonder to my friends. I am quite e, from 
many falls and hurts, and though it is our Yearly 
Meeting, I am sitting alone in my * have 











thee in fresh love’ brought into ‘ And, 
praying for help for myself, [ have felg@thy and 
dear John’s best welfare interwoven in my-golici- 
tude. May that God who gave thy mothet as an 
helpmeet to me in your land, be near to me in 
anit and crown my poor soul at last with peace, 
is all my desire. 

Uur Yearly Meeting has becn thus far favoured, 
and will conclude to-morrow: but E. Coggeshall 
did not get here. I hear she is peacefully at 
home. Qur S. Grellet is also at ho 
to go on another errand, and yj 
mercifully preserved, even 
Islands. He is a tender 
has a precious wife. Tho 
short illness and blessed 
Scattergood. He was n 
is only gone a little before 
from his arduous labours. 


come Over us in this land, and 
ters ha 








ively Minis- 
ve gone from works to rewards; so that 


part of the vineyard is solitary. But a lively 








~~ 








hope is raised, that a succession is preparing to 
receive the garment of Elijah, and bear tidings of 
good things, as in days of old. Great and mar- 
vellous are His works, can my soul say, just and 
true are all His ways. For even my present 
bodily affliction, will, L trust, work for my further 
refinement, and the joy of the Lord be my strength 
in the final giving up of my accounts. 

Let M. Routh and A. Alexander know that I 
love them in the covenant of love and life, and 
long to hear from them. , . : 

Our dear Samuel Smith is weak, and gets very 
little out, but is evidently owned as a sheep of 
the favoured fold, who is waiting for the sammons, 
“ Come, ye blessed of my Father.” Dont forget 
thy old friend, and let me hear from thee once 
more. I am nearly blind, near seventy-seven 
years of age, and thy sincere friend and sister in 


the bonds of the gospel, 


As increasing and certain tokens were given of 
the approaching dissolution of ‘the earthly 
house,’’—the union between “ Naomi and Ruth” 
was beautiful to behold. In one sense, indeed, 
their relative position was changed, for the child 
had become the tender and watchful guardian of 
one who had been “a succorer of many and of 
her also.” The compiler well remembers on an 
occasion of his mother’s illness, the distress and 
anxiety of R. Jones, as she queried what would 
become of her, should her B. be taken first—to 
which the invalid replied, that she had “ faith to 
believe that it would not be permitted.” He also 
freshly remembers being summoned by R. J. to 
partake with her of her last meal, and the sweet- 
ness of her countenance when 

«¢ We knew the hourwas drawing nigh 
To fulfil every fearful token— 


When the silver cord should loosen its tie, 
And the golden bow! be broken.”’ 


The following brief notes relative to her last 
illness and closing scene, are from the pen of her 
beloved B. A., and were written shortly after the 
solemn event which they record. 

“3d mo. 30th, 1817. After the morning 
meeting, Mary Smith, widow of Samuel, called to 
see my dear R. J., who seemed better than for a 
long time before. They had long been united in 
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the bonds of the Gospel, and were on this occa- 
sion remarkably engaged in encouraging each 
other to hold out a little longer; R. J. saying, 
‘If we were but permitted to join Ais purified 
spirit-alluding to dear 8. Smith—it will be 
enough.’ In the afternoon several others called ; 
she was very pleasant, and enjoyed their company. 
One friend remarked, that she had not seen her 
so much like herself for several years. That 
night she was taken with a complaint which was 
attended with great pain. She had a very rest- 
less night, but in the morning slept until near 
eleven o'clock, when she took her breakfast, and, 
being dressed for the last time, seemed pretty 
comfortable till about three o’clock, P. M., when 
the complaint returned. In less than two hours 
her strength was so gone that she could not stand 


‘when raised upon her feet. After being up many 


times, and enduring great pain, she was seized 
with a severe spasm, which threatened immediate 
suffocation, from which she was at length relieved. 

“The mental powers in some degree yielded to 
the infirmities of the body, which for years had 
been great; yet, on religious subjects, her facul- 


‘ties had always continued clear and bright, so 


that her counsel on important occasions was still 
sought and valued. 
‘‘ About the 8th of the Fourth month, the dis- 


‘ease assumed a new aspect. Early in the night 
of the 9th, she seemed in as great anguish of 


body and mind as could be endured, which con- 
tinued to be the case for several hours. My mind 
had often been permitted to partake of her 
mingled cup, but the wormwood and the gall 
seemed all that was now offered. My spirit hav- 


‘ing, during this night of suffering, been enabled 


more than ever before, to enter into feeling with 
her tried, tossed mind, was permitted, after the 
dear sufferer had experienced some refreshment 
from sleep toward the morning of the 10th, to 
partake with her in the enjoyment of Divine 
good. She spoke of the solemn prospect of the 
final change being near, and in a most impressive 
manner, said, ‘Not by works of righteousness 
which I have done, but according to His Mercy 
he saveth us, by the washing of regeneration, and 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost! After having 
done all, we are but unprofitable servants !’ After 
this she was not able toexpress much. Repeated 
paralytic affections occasioned a difficulty of utter- 


ance and of swallowing. During the last few 


hours, she made many efforts to speak, but was 
unable. It was extremely trying to behold one, on 
whose tongue so long had dwelt the law of kindness, 
now, on the confines of Time, vainly endeavouring 
to communicate the feelings that pervaded her 
mind, which appeared to be unclouded. About 11 
o'clock Elizabeth Foulke came to see her, and 
after sitting awhile in silence, said that her mind 
had that morning been brought into deep sympa- 
thy with her, and that now she was enabled to 
rejoice in the full assurance that the tossed mind 


, Was nearing the port of eternal rest ; that death 


ee, 


had no sting and the grave no victory. Dear R. 
J. raised her clasped hands, but could not artiey. 
late. E. F. descended the stairs, and was about 
departing, when the nurse announced a visible 
change in her countenance. On my bending over 
her, she put her arms around me. [ gently 
raised her—she made another great but unavail- 
ing effort to speak,—drew several hard breaths— 
then breathed gently for a few minutes-—and, in 
the last effort of Nature, closed her mouth and 
eyes, and a sweet smile played over her noble 
countenance which was indeed beautiful in death. 
The immediate language of my mind was, ‘ Wel] 
done good and faithful servant—enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.’ She was interred in 
Friends’ ground on Mulberry street, on the 
morning of the Select Yearly Meeting. Mary 
Nafftel, from England, then on a religious visit to 
Friends in this country, attended the funeral, and 
bore a lively testimony to her devoted labours, 
both in this land and in Great Britain, in pro- 
moting the spread of the everlasting gospel—say- 
ing, that on hearing of her departure, the lan- 
guage that saluted her mind was, ‘ Well done 
good and faithful servant—enter thou into the 
Jey of thy Lord’ George Dillwyn was also one 
of those who spoke at the funeral. The Select 
members went from the grave into the meeting 
house, with minds solemnized in the recollection 
that one who had for more than fifty years stood 
as one of the pillars in the Church militant, was now 
removed to the church triumphant in Heaven.” 


[ Altho ebecca Jones had passed the 
period w formerly considered as the ordi- 
nary lim an life, yet the removal of such 
a pillar o urch, even at this mature age, 
was naturally and justly productive of solemn re- 
flections’ What changes had occurred, both in 
the world at large and in our religious society, 
during thgtime embraced by her memory ! When 
she rea the period of womanhood, a monarch, 
who waga native of Germany, held the dominion 
of Great) Britain and a considerable portion of 
North America. She had heard the appalling 
rumotrs of Indian massacre on the frontiers of 
the peaceful province in which she was born, and 
there witnessed the bitter fruits of the injustice 
dispensed by her countrymen to the natives of the 
forest. She had seen the American people rise 
up in opposition to the metropolitan power, and 
the city &f her birth occupied by a hostile force. 

selected by the benevolent Penn, 
y experiment, where a govern- 
blished on Christian princi 
ucceeding generations, was 

and follies of man, a scene 


She had heard from be- 


Fone of the Capets overturned ; 
er of thirty millions of people 
led to the block; a military democracy erected 
on the ruins of the monarchy; that democracy 








manera 


no 
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itself subverted and an imperial government 
erected in its stead; the Kuropean continent, 
throughout its length and breadth, inundated 
with contending armies; and the man before 
whom the greatest potentates had trembled, con- 
signed as a captive to a rocky island in the 
southern Atlantic. These events _— well sug- 

the reflection, how transient and evanescent 
is the greatness of a world, which thus passeth 
away. How delusive the hope of those who 
make the flesh their confidence, and trust their 
prospect of happiness upon any thing which the 
world can afford. 

In her own religious society, numerous and 
important changes had arisen. Those with whom 
she engaged in religious service in the morning of 
her day, and with whom she often took sweet 
counsel, were nearly all numbered with the dead. 
Of her first companions in the meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders, not one was left. What solemnly 
melancholy, yet hardly painful considerations, 
must she often have experienced, when near the 
close of her course, she reviewed the exercises, 
and the companions of her early days. As the 
faithful and valuable labourers of that time to 
whom she was accustomed to look for advice and 
support, in her varied trials, rose up in vivid re- 
membrance, the recollection was still at hand, that 
their voices would be heard no more; yet no 
doubt these recollections were often attended by 
the consoling assurance, that they were resting 
from their labours, and that their works would 
still follow them.~—Eb. ] 









For Friends’ Revi 
BARCLAY’S APOL 


It appears from our European correspondence, 
and a notice in the British Friend of last month, 
that the Meeting for Sufferings of London Yearly 
Meeting have recently procured the publication 
of a cheap edition* of that valuable work; and 
that a writer claiming the character of a member 
with us, has issued a pamphlet entitled, “Reasons 
for objecting to the republication and circulation 
of Barciay’s Apology, addressed to the Society of 
Friends, by one of its members.” 

The publication in a cheaper form than ordina- 
ry by direction of the Meeting for Sufferings, 
may be fairly considered as evidence, if evidence 
was wanting, that our Friends in England still 
hold the exposition of Robert Barclay in the same 
estimation in which it has always 
its first appearance. The autho 
it appears, has not affixed hig’ 
tion,} yet it is intimated thi 














* The price is understood t 

t The authorship is attribut 
not, to Dr. Ash, who, several y ote an essay 
oa christian doctrine, which gave just cause for dissa- 
lisfaction , and was not much circulated. It is devoutly 
to be hoped that the recent work may be confined 
within as narrow limits. ' 
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cret. It is not known that any copies of this 
pamphlet have made their appearance on this side 
of the ocean; and we may hope, that unless the 
arguments or “ Reasons’ assigned should be 
found sufficiently plausible to merit a reply, the 
work may be allowed to sink quietly into oblivion 
in the land of its nativity. As the writer of this 
article has neither seen, nor desired to see, the 
pamphlet in question, and consequently knows lit- 
tle respecting it, beyond what may be inferred 
from the title, it would be futile inhim to attempt 
a discussion of its merits or demerits. But of one 
thing he may, with others, rest satisfied. The 
Apology of Barclay has been always acknowledg- 
ed as a standard exposition of our doctrines; it is 
therefore now too late for any one, professing the 
principles of Quakerism, to undertake to deny it. 
[f a person belonging to our society should sober- 
ly embrace a set of doctrinal opinions irreconcila- 
ble with those advanced and maintained in the 
Apology, we have no inquisitorial power, except 
calm expostulation, for the reclamation of sece- 
ders. But such person ought in candour and 
honesty to abandon the profession. The Society 
of Friends was made up, in the beginning, chiefly 
by persons who had been educated in different 
professions and modes of worship, from which they 
withdrew upon embracing the doctrines proclaim- 
ed by George Fox and his fellow labourers; and 
the same liberty remains to the various professors 
of the present day, not excepting our own. It is 
indeed of incalculable importance that we should 
be fully persuaded in our own minds of the truth of 
the religion to which we adhere. But on these 
subjects every man must judge for himself. Still, 
nothing is clearer than that when a religious soci- 
ety has become united and organized upon any 
great principles, the members are bound to those 
principles, as long as they adhere to the society ; 
and if they find the principles such as they can no 
longer conscientiously acknowledge, candour de- 
mands that they should relinquish the profession. 
If the writer of the pamphlet is known, and is 
actually a member, it will belong to Friends 
among whom he is located, to judge whether he 
has rendered himself amenable to the discipline; 
and if he has, we may hope the necessary care will 
be extended. 

Besides the absurdity of a professed adherent 
to our society undertaking to overturn the ancient 
and long established doctrines of Friends, it may 
be justly remarked that the principles laid down 
in the Apology have stood the test of the severest 
scrutiny which men of acknowledged talents of 
the highest order, and who were not of the same - 
religious persuasion with the writer, have ever 
becn able to apply to them. They have been 
found impregnable to the assaults of learning and 
ingenuity. We may therefore reasonably con- 
clude, that the writer of the “Reasons” has come - 
too late with his discoveries. The questions 
which, we must suppose from his title, he has un- 


dertaken to elucidate, are already settled. At all. 
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events, it is quite too late to offer as an exposition 
of Quakerism, a system of doctrines essentially dif- 
ferent from those advocated by the Apologist. 
The Apology is unquestionably a faithful exhibi- 
tion of primitive Quakerism ; and whatever expan- 
sion the ancient principles of the society may re- 
ceive, we are never to forget the distinction be- 
tween the developement of a principle and a radi- 
cal change. Our views may be enlarged and en- 
lightened, while our fundamental principles re- 
main unchanged. But if we abandon the great 
principles and doctrines of Robert Barclay and 
the primitive Friends, we cease to be parts of the 
primitive society, and ought in candour to assume 
a new appellation. E. L. 





From the Hartford Republican. 
RAGGED SCHOOLS IN LONDON. 


I went one evening to see ‘King Edward 
Street’ Ragged School, the largest one of this 
description im all London, and in its composition, 
the worst. Before describing it, I will allude to 
the origin of the Ragged School system of educa- 
tion. There has always been in London a vast 
population of ignorant, poverty-stricken children, 
who carn their food by sweeping the crossings, 
running on errands, selling matches and water- 
cress, and by begging and stealing. This host of 
ehildren have been heretofore left to gain their 
education in the street, and consequently they in 
due time helped to fill the jails and furnish work 
for the hangman. It was perfectly natural— 
these poor wretches were not particularly to blame 
for their conduct, for it was in exact accordance 
with their education. Society made them villains, 
and then, to crown the sin, punished them for it. 
They never heard of the Bible, or of Right.— 
They simply knew that they suffered, and any 
act to relieve that suffering was, in their eyes, 
holy. If by stealing they could supply them- 
selves with bread—why not take it? Philanthro- 
pists began to study their condition, and came to 
the conclusion that society was more to blame in 
the matter than the poor wretches themselves, 
and steps were taken at once for their benefit. 
John Pounds, the poor shoemaker, has the honour 
of being the inventor of the Ragged Schools, as 
Robert Raikes was of Sunday Schools. This 
poor shoemaker would gather about him, while 
at his work, the outcasts of the streets, and teach 
them to read from the Bible and good books. 
The poor man, in this way, gave hundreds, for 
nothing, the art of reading and writing, besides 
educating their morals. His idea was caught u 
at once by the philanthropists, and the humble 
shoemaker ever since takes his place beside 
Howard, and even Wilberforce, as a philanthro- 
pist. Indeed, in his case, there was more per- 
sonal sacrifice than in either of the cases I have 
mentioned, for he had a large family, and could 
ill support them, and his duties as teacher neces- 


3 


suming a portion of his precious time. Ina short 
time, almost every degraded locality had its 
Ragged School, and also many of the provincial 
cities, and in some, day-schools are held with 
hired teachers, and all the scholars receive one 
or two meals a day. In the majority of the 
schools, however, there is but one daily session, 
and that is in the evening, and the teachers are 
all voluntary. Among them are some of the 
finest—finest in its true sense—ladies and gentle- 
men in London. A Union is formed, at the 
head of which stands Lord Ashley. It is sup- 
ported by the first men of the land, and grants 
supplies to all the needy schools. 

One evening, I visited with the supervisor, 
King Edward Street School. The quarter was 
near Spitalfields, a most disgusting and danger- 
ous portion of the metropolis. After walking for 
some time amid the most noxious stenches and 
narrow streets and slime, we came to alow build- 
ing, in which the school was held. As we ap- 
proached the door, I saw that a large number of 
boys and girls were gathered about it, shouting 
at the top of their voices, “ Let us in !—Please 
let us in!—Do let us in—we will be good !” 

“ What!” said I to my friend, “ have you not 
room for all ?” 

“No,” he replied, “every night we tum 
scores away for want of room, and a sufficient 
number of teachers—we shall never get in at this 
door—there is a private one which we can get in 
at if they have not scented us.” 

But they had scented us—they knew him and 
followed on Is. 

“We wi as though we had no inten- 
tion of visi school,”’ whispered my friend, 
and away we , and the boys ran back to the 
front door. As soon as they were out of sight, 
we turned and stealthily approached a private 
entrance, gave a low knock—it was opened, but 
just as we had got in, a pack of boys came rush- 
ing against the door. “ Help !—help!” shouted 
my friend, and a half dozen sturdy teachers came 
to our relief—the door was closed and barricaded 
and we walked about to look at the school. 
There were three hundred scholars present! 
The teaehers were of both sexes, and were about 
twenty in number. The room was not plastered 
—it was formerly a barn—but the strong gas- 
lights lit up every nook and corner. The air was 
close and unhealthy, notwithstanding the upper 
windows were some of them open, but the sight 
that the chy resented, I think I shall never 
ree hundred ragged, dirty, 
with great staring eyes, 
ent airs, and then realize 
se finely-formed young 
young women who moved 
teachers. I felt horrid at 
eaning against a post, close 
at my side was one of the saintliest, most delicate 
ladies I ever saw, teaching a dozen of the filthiest 
















sarily detracted from his slight income by con- boys in London! I forgot myself, and drew up 
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my face with horror as I gazed. I saw a sweet 
smile play over her face, as I said, “ Pardon me 
—lI am a stranger to wretchedness like this, and 
it astonished me to see one like you in the midst 
of it.’ Avslight colour ran to her face as she 
answered mildly, yet half reproachfully,— 

«« Ohrist blessed even such as these!’ I never 
shall forget that answer, for it was utterly devoid 
of cant in manner or tone, and I walked on with 
my feelings of disgust overcome by those of pity. 
Some were writing, some reading, and many, the 
majority, learning their letters. They were of 
all ages, from eight to twenty, and of both sexes. 
Just after I came in, a couple of rough-looking 
fellows, about sixteen years old, differed about the 
pronunciation of a word in the Testament. 

“ Tt is n’t so,” said one. 

“It is,” replied the other. 

“ You lie,” said the first. 

A blow came from the fist of the second. I 
ran to the spot and found them with their cuffs 
turned over in the true Congressional mode. As 
I came up, they both began to look sheepish, and 
finally one said to the other, the one who had 
struck the first and only blow, 

“T say, Tom, we was only in fun, wasn’t we ?” 

“No, that we wasn’t!’ replied the other, and 
they immediately returned to their Testament. 
I have thought of the ludicrous affair many times 
since, and have concluded that it is not the only 
species of encounter that often takes place over 
the Bible by rabid men, which in reality involves 
no question of importance. 

I could hear the poor wre 
door shout, “ Let us in! let continually, 
but now suddenly with a great the big door 
came plunging in, and headlong after it some 
twenty or thirty boys. “Put them out! put 
them out!’ shouted the superintendent, but we 
could not doit. The “ great unwashed” were 
masters of the field, and we begged for quarters. 

“Now,” said a lusty fellow who was their ring- 
leader, now for some readin’ and spellin’ !”’ 
But just then a policeman who had been sent for, 
came. in, with his leathern cape dripping with 
wet, and at the sight of his batoir the insurgent 
boys took to their heels and were soon away, but 
not without. crying eloquently, “Do let us read, 
do let us stay, master, we will keep very still, 
won't we Bill?” This last appeal was made by 
all to their leader, who seemed to keep charge of 
their conduet. “We won’t make any noise,” 
itself was eloquent, but the—“ will we, Bill,” was 
irresistible! After they were®™ d as I 

ard their voices failing, i 
might “ come in,” I fell to 
lot. Bemis has somewhere 
brawny armed man, 


Bot the front 












lusty with ing, not 
for bread, but for wich, and unable . a it. 
The world has admitted the picture to be true in 
many parts of Britain, and its pathos has been 
appreciated, and yet here was a scene, more sad, 
if it were possible Here were children, not 
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knowing even of the existence of Jesus ; dark and 
wretched, and yet coming from their wretched 
abodes to where they see the faint beams of light 
and crying plaintively, “Give us light, ah! 
give us light!’ And thus to be turned away— 
thus to be thrust into the paths of wickedness— 
was it not affecting? The teachers were not to 
blame, for the building could not hold more, but 
were not those lordly Christians, walking 80 
statelily to their Churches on Sunday, and on the 
weekday passing laws to hang these children— 
were not they to blame? Every day wasting 
money enough to clothe, and feed, and educate 
these wretches, and yet talking in the tone of 
virtuous indignation of the wickedness of tke 
world, and canting about the fulness of redemp- 
tion ! 

Poor, poor children! lacking bread, lacking 
dry houses to sleep in, hungry as wolves, and yet, 
forgetting all, and coming to the school and beg- 
ging—not for bread, though starving; but, for 
light, knowledge and religion! Over yonder, 
children roll in splendid carriages away—over 
yonder the children of the rich cast to the dogs 
enough to give them their greatest boon—and 
yet it is withheld from them, and rich fathers 
make laws to imprison and hang them (poor 
ones) for doing what’every one would do in their 
circumstances ! ? 

“When will men learn,” said I, half aloud, 
“when will men learn that ignorance is the 
father of sin, and that Society makes her crimi- 
nals ?” 

The school was out, and the teachers gathered 
about me to ask if we had such scenes in Ame- 
rica. 

“ No, thank God, in New England, where my 
home is, we have no such scenes,” I replied, and 
we parted. 





SPEECH OF T. B. MACAULAY ON HIS INSTALLA- 
TION AS RECTOR OF GLASGOW UNIVERSITY. 


I am not using a mere phrase, of course, when 
I say that the feelings with which I bear a part 
in the ceremony of this day are such as I find it 
difficult to utter in words. I do not think it 
strange that when that great master of eloquence, 
Edmund Burke, stood where I now stand, he fal- 
tered, and remained mute. Doubtless the multi- 
tude of thoughts which rushed into his mind was 
such as even he could not easily arrange or ex- 
press. In truth, there are few ‘oneinabie more 
striking or affecting than that which a great histo- 
rical place of education presents on a solemn 
public day. 

There is something strangely interesting in the 
contrast between the venerable antiquity of the 
body, and the fresh and ardent youth of the great 
majority of the members. Recollection and hopes 
crowd upon us together. The past and the future 
are at once brought close to us. Our thoughts 
wander back to the time when the foundations of 
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this ancient building were laid, and forward to the 
time when those whom it is our office to guide 
and to teach, will be the guides and teachers of 
our posterity. On the present occasion, we may, 
with peculiar propriety, give such thoughts their 
course. For it has chanced that my magistracy 
has fallen in a great secular epoch. This is the 
four hundredth year of the existence of your uni- 
versity. At such jubilees as these—jubilees of 
which no individual sees more than one—it is 
natural, it is good, that a society like this—a so- 
ciety which survives all the transitory parts of 
which it is composed—a society which has a cor- 
porate existence and a perpetual succession, should 
review its annals, should retrace the stages of its 
growth, from infancy to maturity, and should try 
to find, in the experience of generations which 
have passed away, lessons which may be profitable 
to generations yet unborn. The retrospect is full 
of interest and instruction. 

Perhaps it may be doubted whether, since the 
Christian era, there has been any point of time 
more important to the highest interests of mankind 
than that at which the existence of your univer- 
sity commenced. It was the moment. of a great 
destruction, and of a great creation. Your society 
was instituted just before the empire of the east 
perished—that strange empire, which, dragging 
on a languid life through the great age of dark- 
ness, connected together the two great ages of 
light—that empire which, adding nothing to our 
stores of knowledge, and producing not one man 

eat in letters, in science, or in art, yet preserved, 
in the midst of barbarism, those. masterpieces of 
Attic genius which the highest minds still con- 
template, and long will contemplate, with admir- 
ing despair; and, at that very time, while the 
fanatical Moslems were plundering the churches 
and palaces of Constantinople, breaking in pieces 
Grecian sculpture, and giving to the flames piles 
of Grecian eloquence, a few humble German 
artisans, who little knew that they were calling 
into existence a power far mightier than that of 
the victorious Sultan, were busied in cutting and 
setting the first types. The university came into 
existence just in time to see the last trace of the 
Roman empire disappear, and to see the earliest 
printed book. 


At this conjuncture—a conjuncture of unrival- 


_ led interest in the history of letters—a man never 


to be mentioned without reverence by every lover 
of letters, held the highest place in Europe. Our 
just attachment to the Protestant faith to which 
our country owes so much, must not prevent us 
from paying the tribute which, on this occasion, 
and in this place, justice and gratitude demand, 
to the founder of the University of Glasgow, the 
test of the revivers of learning, Pope Nicholas 

e Fifth. He had sprung from the common 
people ; but his abilities and his erudition had 
early attracted the notice of the great. He had 
studied much and travelled far. He had visited 
Great Britain, which, in wealth and refinement, 
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was to his native Tuscany what the back settle- 
ments of America now are to Britain. He had 
lived with the merchant princes of Florence, those 
men who first ennobled trade by making trade the 
ally of philosophy, of elegance, and of taste. It 
was he who, under the protection of the munifi- 
cent and discerning Cosmo, arrayed the first publie 
library that modern Europe possessed. From 
privacy your founder rose to a throne; but on the 
throne he never forgot the studies which had been 
his delight in privacy. He was the centre of an 
illustrious group, composed partly of the last great 
scholars of Greece, and partly of the first great 
scholars of Italy, Theodore Gaza and George of 
Trebizond, Bessarin and Tilelfo, Marsilio Ficino 
and Poggio Bracciolini. By him was founded the 
Vatican library, then and long after, the most 
precious and the most extensive collection of 
books in the world. By him were carefully pre- 
served the most valuable intellectual treasures 
which had been snatched from the wreck of the 
Byzantine empire. His agents were to be found 
everywhere—in the bazaars of the farthest East, 
in the monasteries of the farthest West—pur- 
chasing or copying worm-eaten parchments, on 
which were traced words worthy of immortality. 
Under his patronage were prepared accurate Latin 
versions of many precious remains of Greek poets 
and philosophers. But no department of litera- 
ture owes so much to him as history. By him 
were introduced to the knowledge of Western 
Europe, two great and unrivalled models of his- 
torical composition, the work of Herodotus and 
the work of ides. By him, too, our ances- 
tors were firs acquainted with the graceful 
and lucid sim y of Xenophon and with the 
manly good sense of Polybius. 

It was while he was occupied with cares like 
these, that his attention was called to the intellect- 
ual wants of this region—a region now swarming 
with population, rich with culture, and resounding 
with the clang of machinery—a region which now 
sends forth fleets laden with its admirable fabrics 
to lands of which, in his days, no geographer had 
ever heard—then a wild, a poor, a half-barbarous 
tract, lying in the utmost verge of the known 
world. He gave his sanction to the plan of es- 
tablishing a University of Glasgow, and bestowed 
on the new seat of learning all the privileges 
which belonged to the University of Bologna. _ 
can conceive that a pitying smile passed over his 
face as he named Bologna and Glasgow together. 
At Bologna,he bad long studied. No spot in the 

fore favoured by nature or by 
ing country was a fruitful and 
nee of cornfields and vine- 
the house of Bentivoglis bore 


and magnificence—which has left to posterity 
noble palaces and temples, and which gave 4 
splendid patronage to arts and sciences. 

Glasgow he knew to be a poor, a small, a rude 
town, and, as he would have thought, not likely 
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ever to be otherwise ; for the soil, compared with 
the rich country at the foot of the Apennines, 
was barren, and the climate was such that an 
Italian shuddered at the thought of it. But it is 
not on the fertility of the soil—it is not on the 
mildness of the atmosphere that the prosperity of 
nations chiefly depends. Slavery and super- 
stition can make Campania a land of beggars, 
and can change the plain of Enna into a desert. 
Nor is it beyond the power of human intelligence 
and energy, developed by civil and spiritual free- 
dom, to turn sterile rocks and pestilential marshes 
into cities and gardens. Enlightened as your 
founder was, he little knew that he was himself 
a chief agent in a great revolution—physical and 
moral, political and religious—in a revolution 
destined to make the last first and the first last— 
in a revolution destined to invert the relative posi- 
tions of Glasgow and Bologna. We cannot, I 
think, better employ a few minutes than in re- 
viewing the stages of this great change in human 
affairs. The review shall be short: Indeed, I 
cannot do better than pass rapidly from century 
to century. Look at the world, then, a hundred 
years after the seal of Nicholas had been affixed 
to the instrument which called your college into 
existence. We find Kurope—we find Scotland, 
especially, in the agonies of that great revolution 
which we emphatically call the Reformation. 
The liberal patronage which Nicholas, and men 
like Nicholas, had given to learning, and of which 
the establishment of this seat of learning is not 
the least remarkable instance, had produced an 








effect which they had never contemplated. Ig- 
norance was the talisman on their power 
depended, and that talisman th d themselves 


broken. They had called in knowledge asa hand- 
maid to decorate superstition, and their error pro- 
duced its natural effect. I need not tell you what 
a part the votaries of classical learning, and es- 
pecially of Greek learning, the Humanists, as they 
were then called, bore in the great movement 
against spiritual tyranny. Ina Scotch university, 
I need hardly mention the names of Knox, of 
Buchanan, of Melville, of Maitland, of Lething- 
ton. (Applause.) They formed, in fact, the 
vanguard of that movement. Every one of the 
chief reformers—I do not at this moment remem- 
ber a single exception—was a Humanist Every 
eminent Humanist in the North of Europe was, 
according to the measure of his uprightness and 
courage, a reformer. In truth, minds daily nour- 
ished with the best literature of Greece and Rome 
necessarily grew too strong to be trammelled by 
the cobwebs of scholastic divinit amd the influ- 
ence of such minds was now felt by the 
whole community; for the inv of printing 
had brought books within the even of yeo- 
men and of artisans. 

From the Mediterranean to the Frozen Sea, 
therefore, the publie mind was everywhere in a 
ferment, and nowhere was the ferment greater 
than in Scotland. It was in the midst of mar- 
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tyrdoms and proscriptions, in the midst of a war 
between power and truth, that the first century of 
the existence of your university closed. Pass an- 
other hundred years, and we are in the midst of 
another revolution. The war between Popery 
and Protestantism had, in this island, been ter- 
minated by the victory of Protestantism. But 
from that war another war had sprung—the war 
between Prelacy and Puritanism. The hostile 
religious sects were allied, intermingled, confound- 
ed with hostile political parties. The monarchi- 
cal element of the constitution was an object of 
almost exclusive devotion to the prelatist. The 
popular element of the constitution was especially 
dear to the puritan. At length an appeal was 
made to the sword. Puritanism triumphed; but 
puritanism was already divided against itself. In- 
dependency and republicanism were on one side, 
Presbyterianism and limited monarchy on the 
other. It was in the very darkest part of that 
dark time—it was in the midst of battles, sieges, 
and executions—it was when the whole world 
was still aghast at the awful spectacle of a British 
king standing before a judgment seat, and laying 
his neck on a block—it was when the mangled 
remains of the Duke of Hamilton had just been 
laid in the tomb of his house—it was when the 
head of the Marquis of Montrose had just been 
fixed on the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, that your 
university completed her second century ! 

A hundred years more, and we have at length 
reached the beginning of a happier period. Our 
civil and religious liberties had, indeed, been 
bought with a fearful price. Rut they had been 
bought. The price had been paid. The last bat- 
tle had been fought on British ground. The last 
black scaffold had been set up on Tower Hill. 
The evil days were over. “A bright and tranquil 
century—a century of religious toleration, of do- 
mestic peace, of temperate freedom, of equal jus- 
tice—was beginning. That century is now clos- 
ing. When we compare it with any equally long 
period in the history of any other great society, 
we shall find abundant cause for thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good; nor is there any place in 
the whole kingdom better fitted to excite this 
feeling than the place where we are now assem- 
bled. For in the whole kingdom we shall find 
no district in which the progress of trade, of 
manufactures, of wealth, and of the arts of life, 
has been more rapid than in Clydesdale 
Your university has partaken largely of the pros- 
perity of this city and of the surrounding re- 

ion. 
, The security, the tranquillity, the liberty which 
have been propitious to the industry of the mer- 
chant and the manufacturer, have been also pro- 
a to the industry of the scholar. To the 
ast century belong most of the names of which 
you justly boast. The time would fail me if I 
attempted to do justice to the memory of all the 
illustrious men, who, during that period, taught 
or learned wisdom within these ancient walls— 
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geometricians, anatomists, jurists, philologists, 
metaphysicians, poets—Simpson and Hunter, 
Miller and Young, Reid and Stewart ; Campbell, 
whose coffin was lately borne to a grave in that 
renowned transept which contains the dust of 
Chaucer, of Spencer, and of Dryden; Black, 
whose discoveries form an era in the. history of 
chemical science; Adam Smith, the greatest of 
all the masters of political science ; James Watt, 
who perhaps did more than any single man has 
done since the New Atlantis of Bacon was written, 
to accomplish the glorious prophecy. 

We now speak the language of humility when 
we say that the University of Glasgow need not 
fear a comparison with the University of Bologna. 
Another secular period is now about to commence. 
There is no lack of alarmists, who will tell you 
that it is about to commence under evil auspices. 
But from me you must expect no such gloomy 
prognostications. I am too much used to them 
to be scared by them. Ever since I began to 
make observations on the state of my country, I 
have been seeing nothing but growth, and I have 
been hearing of nothing but decay. 
contemplate our noble institutions, the more con- 
vinced I am that they are sound at heart, that 
they have nothing of age but its dignity, and that 
their strength is still the strength of youth. The 
hurricane which has recently overthrown so much 
that was great and that seemed durable, has only 
proved their solidity. They still stand, august 
and immovable, while dynasties and churches are 
lying in heaps of ruin all around us. I see no 
reason to doubt that, by the blessing of God on a 
wise and temperate policy, on a policy of which 
the principle is to preserve what is good by re- 
forming in time what is evil, our civil institutions 
may be preserved unimpaired to a late posterity, 
and that, under the shade of our civil institutions, 
our academical institutions may long continue to 
flourish. 

I trust, therefore, that when a hundred years 
more have run out, this ancient college will still 
continue to deserve well of our country and of 
mankind. I trust that the installation of 1949 
will be attended by a still greater assembly of 
students than I have the happiness now to sce 
before me. That assemblage, indeed, may not 
mect in the place where we have met. These 
venerable halls may have disappeared. My suc- 
cessor may speak to your successors in a more 
stately edifice, in an edifice which, even among 
the magnificent buildings of the future Glasgow, 
will still be admired as a fine specimen of the 
architecture which flourished in the days of the 
good Queen Victoria. But though the site and 
the walls may be new, the spirit of the institution 
will, I hope, be still the same. My successor 
will, I hope, be able to boast that the fifth cen- 
tury of the university has been even more glori- 
ous than the fourth. He will be able to vindicate 
that boast by citing a long list of eminent men, 
great masters of experimental science, of ancient 


learning, of our native eloquence, ornaments of 
the senate, the pulpit, and the bar. 

He will, I hope, mention with high honour 
some of my young friends who now hear me ; and 
he will, I also hope, be able to add that their tal. 
ents and learning were not wasted on selfish or 
ignoble objects, but were employed to promote 
the physical and moral good of their species, to 
extend the empire of man over the material 
world, to defend the cause of civil and religious 
liberty against tyrants and bigots, and to defend 
the cause of virtue and order against the 
enemies of all divine and human laws. 

I have now given utterance to a part, and 
part only, of the recollections and anticipations 
of which on this solemn occasion my mind is full. 
[again thank you for the honour which you 
have bestowed on me; and I assure you that 
while I live I shall never cease to take a deep 
interest. in the welfare and fame of the body with 
which, by your kindness, I have this day become 
connected. 


The more I |* 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 30, 1849. 


The Memorials of Rebecca Jones are brought to 
a close in the present number. To many of our 
readers these memorials may probably appear to 
have been unprofitably extended. As this valuable 
Friend has been more than thirty years removed 
from this tra state of existence, during which 
time a genera who knew her not has arisen to 
fill the earth, she must be presented to our readers 
as an historical character. To such as these, the 
letters and notices of an individual who moved ina 
limited circle, may probably exhibit a monotonous 
aspect. The reflections which were excited by the 
events and exercises of the passing day, even in an 
energetic mind, could manifest no very marked 
variety. Of course, those who read for amusement, 
and who are amused only by continually shifting 
variety, would find little in these memorials to 
gratify their taste. 

There are, however, many still on the stage, and 
in full possession of their mental powers, who 
retain a vivid remembrance of Rebecca Jones, and 
of many who are presented to our view in these 
memorials. To readers of this description, the 
letters of R. Japes and her correspondents, including, 
of course, onsiderable portion of the noble 
band of F who composed, at that day, the 
bone and sin f our religious society, have some- 
thing of the freshness of a present time. To those 
who retain a clear and strong recollection of the 
dignified phalanx who sixty years ago were ranged 
in the front of the North Meeting, as well as of 
those worthies who then held conspicuous positions 








— 
in other parts of our Yearly Meeting, the revival of 
their memory and names can hardly fail to be in- 
teresting. When these valuable pillars of the 
church are called up into view by the perusal of 
these memorials, the often-repeated exclamation of 
the prophet, “your fathers, where are they, and 
the prophets, do they live forever?’ very naturally 
arises; and may be, perhaps, profitably followed by 
the enquiry, in what manner, and by whom are the 
places left vacant by their removal, now supplied ? 
Can we exclaim, instead of the fathers behold the 
sons, and instead of the mothers behold the daugh- 
terst When we review, among the often-named 
correspondents in labour and objects of Christian 
attachment of R. Jones, the lives, characters and 
services of George Dillwyn, William Savery; 
Samuel Smith, William Jackson, Thomas Scatter- 
good, Ruth A. Lindley, Martha Allinson, Sarah 
Cresson, &c., &c., well may we ask, where has 
their mantle fallen, and by whom has it been taken 
up? If the perusal of these memorials should 
excite attention to such reflections as these, par- 
ticularly among the younger classes of our mem- 
bers, their publication will not have been made in 
vain. We must indeed admit that faithful and 
skilful labourers are needful now as well as in the 
age which witnessed the exercises of R. Jones and 
her cotemporaries ; and we cannot doubt that the 
good Shepherd and Leader of his people is as ready 
to bestow his gifts upon the sons and daughters of 
the present day as on those who have gone before 
us. That our ranks are not now with such 
characters as adorned the latter part of the eight- 
eenth centuty, must be acknowledged; and the 
enquiry is a momentous one, why is it so ? 





Notwithstanding the notice’in preceding num- 
bers of the Yearly Meetings of London and Dublin, 
we find the accounts of these meetings, particularly 
of the former, so much more full and satisfactory 
in the London Friend, which has just come to hand, 
that we have copied the whole of the latter, and 
the principal part of the former, into the present 
one. This, of course, occasions a little repetition, 
but it has the advantage of presenting the proceed- 
ings in a connected order. 





_ Marntep,—At Friends’ Meeting House, Vermil- 
lion, Vermillion Co., Iinois, on Fifth day, the 8th 
of Third month last, Witu1am Lawr to Mary 


daughter of Thomas Hester, all of the ve-named 
county. we 


——, At Friends’ Meeting, Marlborough, Ran- 
dolph Co., N. C., on the 25th of Fourth month last, 
Natuan F, Spencer, of that vicinity, to Mary, 
daughter of Joseph Newlin, of New Market. 


Carel At Friends’ Meeting House, Milford, Wayne 
+ Indiana, on the 27th of Third month last, 
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James Truestoop, of Old Blue River, to Jane 
Dickinson, of the former place, late of England. 





Drep,—On the 17th of last month, at her residence 
in New Castle, West Chester Co., N. Y., Sopuia, 
widow of the late Jesse Underhill, aged about 83 
years. This dear Friend was an example of plain- 
ness—diligent in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and firmly attached to the doctrines and 
principles of Friends. She acceptably filled the 
station of Elder in Shappaqua Monthly Meeting for 
a number of years. She had during the last twelve 
months been subjected to violent attacks of pain, 
which she bore with Christian resignation. A 
paralytic shock, which she survived a few days, 
terminated her earthly existence, when she quietly 
oe away, as we reverently believe, to her ever- 
asting rest. 





THE YEARLY MEETING OF LONDON. 


At the meeting of ministers and elders, held on 
the 21st and 22d of 5th mo., certificates were read 
for Thomas Arnett, of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
Anna A. Jenkins, of Rhode Island, and Susan 
Howland, of New Bedford, together with a minute 
on behalf of George Howland, liberating him to 
accompany his wife in the whole or part of her 
travels. A certificate was ordered to be prepared 
for A. A. Jenkins, for presentation to her own 
meetings on her return to America, as she does 
not expect to remain much longer in this country. 
The Friends above named, were all present ; and 
they also attended the general Yearly Meeting. 

23p, Fourtn Day.—We thought the meeting 
was smaller than on many former occasions. 
After a pause, and the offering of solemn and 
earnest supplication, the business of the meeting 
commenced in its customary order. Amongst the 
epistles from other Yearly Meetings, we may 
mention particularly a very instructive one from 
Ireland. The assimilation to the world of too 
many of our members, was feelingly dwelt upon 
in it; and it was observed, that since the Christian 
structure which the Society has ever maintained, 
was, as we believe, erected in the Divine wisdom, 
those who reject any part of it, however small the 
deviation may appear to be, are in danger of 
defacing the edifice, and destroying the harmony 
of the whole. . The subject of slavery was alluded 
to, and a greater degree of activity recommended 
in the employment of means to bring this great 
evil to a termination. Nearly all the American 
epistles mentioned a numerous attendance of young 
persons at their several Yearly Meetings. The 
epistle from New York, spoke of the remonstrance 
which, on more than one occasion, was made by 
that meeting against the war with Mexico; and 
also informed us that they have published an 
address on the inconsistency of war with the 
Christian religion, which has been well received 
by many of their fellow-countrymen, and of which 
300,000 copies have been disseminated. In the 
epistle from Baltimore, which now inclades Vir- 


ginia, the great extent of their boundaries, the 
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long distances between their meetings, and the 
reduced size of many of them, were referred to, 
as bringing upon the body a large portion of over- 
sight and labour. Their epistle described the 
= decline of slavery in the State of Mary- 

nd, where escape, emancipation, and the removal 
of the slaves southward, every year diminish their 
number. In this State, also, the free-coloured 
people are, perhaps, in more comfortable circum- 
stances than in any other part of the union, and 
some of them are in a condition of affluence. A 
committee of Friends in the State of Virginia, 
continues to watch over the rights of persons 
illegally held in bondage, and their care is re- 
warded by the successive liberation of individuals 
of this class, who would, otherwise, have been 
consigned to perpetual slavery. 

A fternoon.—The representatives presented the 
names of George Stacey, as clerk, and Robert 
Forster and John Dymond, as assistants, which 
were acceptable to the meeting. In the Accounts 
of Sufferings, which were next entered upon, a 
few questions arose, which engaged the attention 
of the meeting. One of these was the practice, 
in many instances, of receiving back in money the 
overplus of the demand and expenses, a practice 
against which Friends are advised in our Rules of 
Discipline. See page 264. In explanation of 
large items of such returns from some meetings, 
it was observed, that the surplus money is fre- 
quently left by the officers at the houses of Friends 
without their connivance, and that in other in- 


stances, the knowledge that the officers would 
appropriate the money, and mis-spend it, in- 
duces the parties to receive it when offered 


to them. In reply, it was argued, that if the 
magistrates are put upon their guard, they will not 
suffer such practices, and one or more instances 
were referred to, where this result has taken 
lace. The illegal practice of an officer, employed 
to levy both the rent charge and the church rate, 
paying the latter out of the surplus effects dis- 
trained without warrant for the satisfaction of the 
former, engaged the attention of the meeting ; and 
Friends were advised not to suffer such a violation 
of the law to pass unnoticed. It will be observed 
that the bare items which are annually read 
amongst us, under the title of “Accounts of 
Sufferings,” afford no indication of the hardships 
which sometimes befall our members in the en- 
forcement of the laws relating to ecclesiastical 
demands ; and the meeting was informed that the 
Meeting for Sufferings has had under considera- 
tion the propriety of bringing one or more 
extreme cases into public notice. The subject 
was concluded with a minute, referring the whole 
matter to the care of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
The Queries were commenced at this sitting; 
and in the course of them, two minutes, (both of 
which should have been issued in the form of 
testimonies, ) were read; one for Francis Gregg, of 
Whitney, a journeyman, who entered the Society 


by convincement ; the other for John Withers, of | 
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Thatcham, who died at the advanced age of ninety. 
three. A testimony was also read for Samy) 
Rundell, of Liskeard, a well-known minister of 
our Society, aged eighty-five, and who had been , 
minister fifty-eight years. 

24rn, Freru Day.—At this sitting, the answers 
to the Queries were continued as far as Durham. 
and testimonies were read respecting Isaac Harris, 
of Greysouthen, Lydia Sutton, of Secotby, and 
Daniel Oliver, of Newcastle. The disposal of 
documents of this kind, engaged our attention, 
It was proposed that in future, they should not be 
printed annually, but that a selection should be 
made and published at intervals of several years, 
No alteration, however, will take place at this time. 
We received a visit from a woman Friend, under 
a religious concern. 

The subject of Friends purchasing shares in 
Joint Stock Companies, engaged the deep attention 
of the meeting, being brought before it by one of 
the answers to the sixth Query. Friends were 
strongly advised against becoming involved in 
engagements of this nature, and also against sub- 
scribing to any undertaking, without making them- 
selves fully acquainted with the extent to which 
they make themselves liable. The sympathy of 
the meeting was claimed for some of our members 
in the northern counties, who, having become 
parties to commercial undertakings, without any 
act or consent of their own, (as in the case of 
legacies or executorships, ) had been made respon- 
sible beyond their ability, and had stripped them- 
selves of their personal effects, to meet, as far as 
possible, the demands upon them. 

Aftern —Proceeded with the answers as far 
as Yorkshire! 

Testimonies were read concerning John Bell, of 
Wandsworth, Jane Harris, of London, and Frances 
Page, of Norwich. 

25rn, Sixta Day.—.4fternoon.—The answers 
to the Queries were finished at this sitting, and 
a summary, read by way of report, from the meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders; after which the 
particular state of the Society at the present time, 
was taken into consideration, with ultimate refer- 
ence to the issue of a general epistle. As on 
some former occasions, we have thankfully to 
record, that much solemnity and lively exercise of 
spirit characterised the deliberations throughout 
this sitting. Grateful and animating testimony 
was borne to the continuance of the divine favour 
towards our little church; her history, present 
position, and high and extensive duties were de- 
scribed in impressive language ; and that view of 
individual gesponsibility which is to be found in 
every partgZef the New Testament, and of our 
religious y, was clearly and variously defined. 
A considerable portion of the Christian exhorts 
tion which the Ministers and Elders were at this 
time enabled to impart, will be found embodied in 
the general epistle ; and for this reason, as well as 
from a feeling, both that we are unable to do 
justice to the subject, and also that a report ™ 
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extenso of religious exercises of this nature can-; Norway, recently published by George Richardson. 
not properly be made the subject of print, we | An epistle was read from the Yearly Meeting of 
shall refrain from a more particular relation. Friends in Hobart Town. 
o6ru, SevENTH Day.—Morning.—A propo-|  29rn, Tarrp Day.—Morning.—The Address 
sition was presented from Berkshire and Oxford- | to the Queen on the Slave-Trade and Slavery, was 
shire, to the effect that the rules* which allow the | read. The general address to the rulers and 
the payment, in certain cases, out of the national | people of the nations professing Christianity, pre- 
stock, of the expenses of ministering Friends, | pared for and adopted at a Special Meeting for 
should be enlarged, so as to include the expenses | Sufferings, was also twice read, and signed by the 
of public meetings generally, in places where nojclerk. It is a document of much weight and 
Friends reside, and distant from the meetings of | power, and the reading of it was accompanied by 
Friends, or in districts beyond the recognized | feelings of lively sympathy for the slave, and of 
limits of any Monthly Meeting. The subject was | Christian love towards all mankind. On the 
referred to the Committee on Epistles, where it | question being propounded as to what means 
was considered the same afternoon, and after much | should be taken to present and circulate the 
expression of sentiment, pro and con., it was | address in a manner most conducive to its object, 
to recommend the Yearly Meeting to refer | our dear friend, William Forster, very feelingly 
the subject to the Meeting for Sufferings. offered himself to be the messenger of the Society 
Another proposition was read, and also referred | on the Continent of Europe. A minute was made 
to the Committee on Epistles. It was from Essex | expressive of the thankfulness and cordial unity 
Quarterly Meeting; and after stating that the | of the meeting with this offer, and directing the 
Tithe Commutation Act has introduced Friends | Meeting for Sufferings to make the needful 
into new and varied positions with regard to our | arrangements, and to see our friend is provided 
testimony against ecclesiastical demands, pro-| with suitable companions. 
ceeded to request the Meeting to advise, first, That} In the evening, a meeting for worship for young 
a Friend, in taking a lease of land, should, in no} Friends was held, having been appointed at the 
case, covenant to pay the rent-charge; and se- | request of three Friends, all of them influenced 
condly, that no Friend should let land on a lease | by a similar religious concern. The large house 
containing a covenant from his tenant to pay | was well filled, and the occasion was one of much 
the rent charge. A very full deliberation re- | solemnity, in which the gospel was freely and fully 
specting the first point, took place in the | declared. 
Committee, and also at a subsequent sitting.| 30rn, Fourra Day.—7fternoon.—A report 
The Yearly Meeting agreed to recommend the | was presented from the committee charged with 
Meeting for Sufferings, after duly digesting the | the application of the Negro and Aborigines 
case, to summon a special meeting, and invite | Fund. The present depressed condition of the 
the several Quarterly Meetings to appoint re-| West India peasantry, has been a subject of soli- 
presentatives to such a Conference. The subject | citude to the committee. The cause of the distress 
was resumed at a later sitting of the committee. | is to be found in the great expense incurred by 
28TH, Seconp Day.—.Morning.—The attend-| the colonists in the importation of immigrant 
ance was much larger than in the previous week. | labourers, which has led to a system of heavy 
A religious visit from a woman Friend, occupied | taxation, accompanied by other oppressive enact- 
a portion of this sitting. ments; these, with low wages, have greatly 
Afternoon.—A short sitting was occupied with | deteriorated the outward condition, and conse- 
hearing some minutes of the Meeting for Suffer- | quently the mental energy of the black population, 
ings, descriptive of their usual transactions on | and the committee have expended a considerable 
behalf the Yearly Meeting. With regard to} portion of the grant in the support of schools in 
Friends in foreign parts, it appeared that two or | several of the islands. Some assistance has been 
three small meetings have been settled in Nor-| granted to the tribes of South Africa, chiefly in 
way, and that a Friend has been imprisoned there | mills, ploughs, and other agricultural implements. 
for refusing to pay a military demand. He re-| A number of these, to the value of £60 or £80, 
mained in confinement ten weeks, on bread and | were sent for the benefit of the Caffers, to Sir H. 
water allowance. The Meeting for Sufferings , Smith, the Governor, who has acknowledged them 
exerted itself on his behalf with the Swedish , as a valuable aid to his efforts to introduce civili- 
minister, and he was subsequently released. | zation amongst the native tribes. 
E ist] . 1" y c 2 ° 
pisties to and from the Friends in that part were | 31st, Firra Day.—Morning.—The annexa- 
read. For further information regarding them, | tion of Cambridge and Huntingdon to Norfolk 
voli ey may be referred to a narrative of a| Quarterly Meeting, proposed by the committee 
18 46 wal paid to them by three Friends in | last year, and agreed to by the latter body, was 
tv. nial account of which may be found in vol. | deferred, at the request of the Friends belonging 
»P. 181, of The London F: , and also to a valu- | to the former counties. The subject gave rise 
© narrative of the rise and progress of Friends in | to many remarks on the decline of the Society in 
some parts of the country, and on the extremely 
small augmentation which it derives from the 
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admission of persons convinced of our views of 
Christian truth. There was a general expression 
of opinion that the true remedy is to be found in 
an individual faithfulness in every branch of our 
religious profession. 

In the afternoon, two papers were read from 
Indiana Yearly Meeting, namely, a report from 
the committee on Indian affairs, and one on the 
progress of Friends’ exertions for the benefit of 
the people of colour. In addition to information 
contained in the former, Thomas Arnett gave the 
meeting some account of a visit made by him to 
the Shawnee settlement, accompanied by another 
Friend. 

Sixtn Monrs 1st, Srxtu Day.—Two sittings 
were held, in which the remainder of the foreign 
epistles and the General Epistle were passed. A 
minute of advice was also adopted, which had been 
prepared by the committee, against Friends 
engaging in hazardous commercial undertakings, 
for the purpose of obtaining high rates of interest, 
and also against taking part in such adventures, 
without making themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the extent of the responsibility which they 
thus take upon themselves. The reading of the 
General Epistle and the conclusion of the Meeting, 
were marked by solemnity, and we believe we may 
add that Friends separated under feelings of en- 
couragement and thankfulness. 





DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 


We subjoin from the pen of an esteemed corres- 
_ a sketch of the proceedings of Dublin 

early Meeting, which, it is comforting to observe, 
was conducted with great harmony, and under a 
refreshing sense of heavenly regard. 

The afternoon sitting was occupied with the 
consideration of the document from New York 
Yearly Meeting, relative to the proposed confer- 
ence at Baltimore, the reading of which brought 
the meeting under a deep exercise; the way did 
not, however, seem to open for uniting so far in 
the concern as to appoint a deputation, unless any 
individual Friend should offer himself for the 
service.* No such offer being made, a minute to 





*It was understood that if any Friends had felt a 
concern of sufficient clearness to authorise them to of- 
fer their services, the Meeting would have willingly 
sanctioned the proceeding—the minute adopted on the 
subject was in the following words. 

** This Meeting has solidly and deliberately consid- 
ered the proposition thus made to us, and we have, ac- 
cording to our measure, been introduced into sympathy 
with our brethren in America; and an earnest desire 
has been felt that they may be helped to pursue that 
course, which, under the blessing of the great Head of 
the Church, may tend to the settlement of every por- 
tion of the body in harmony and peace, and in an unit- 
ed and living concern for the advancement of the cause 
of the ever-blessed Truth. Weare sensible also of the 
brotherly spirit in which this communication has been 
made to us; but it not appearing to us that we have at 

esent any part to take in the proposed conference, it 

concluded not to eppoint a deputation from this 


be sent to the New York Yearly Meeting, was 
brought in at a future sitting, acknowledging the 
brotherly spirit in which the communication bad 
been made, and informing that body of the cop. 
clusion arrived at by the meeting. 

Tump Day.—Morning.—The answers to the 
queries were read, and the state of society as de- 
veloped by them considered. Much excellent 
counsel was handed to us; indeed, I harldly eyer 
remember a more favoured opportunity. Not 
only the strangers, but many of the members 
were led to speak in a very pertinent and solid 
manner to the state of things amongst them. 
Much was said on the subject of the fourth query, 
the training up of children, &c. It was observed 
that Friends were at the beginning a despised 
people ; but that now the habits of thinking in 
the community were changed, and there was no 
hindrance to association with others; and a fear 
was expressed that more assimilation to the world 
and its spirit had been the consequence of this, 
and that more care is needed; much advice to 
parents was given. The subject of books oceu- 
pied some attention, in reference especially to the 
deluge of periodical reading, which embraces 
much that is not only frivolous but frequently 
noxious and immoral. Friends were earnestly 
exhorted to beware how they suffer such prints 
to creep into their families, as well as another class, 
under a more specious form, which have a ten- 
dency imperceptibly to leaven the mind into a 
sceptical spirit. The youth were affectionately 
urged to take up their daily cross, and not be 
ashamed to acknowledge themselves as Friends, 
even in what are called minor things, and they 
were encouraged to more diligence in the private 
perusal of the Holy Scriptures. The afternoon 
sitting was occupied with reading the minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings, which were read at the 
London Yearly Meeting of 1848. These were 
followed by the scheol reports. 

Fourta Day.—Morning.—Was occupied by 
a meeting for worship. In the afternoon, further 
minutes from the London Meeting for Sufferings 
were read. The remainder of the sitting was 
occupied with the subject of slavery, and Friends 
were earnestly exhorted to more activity in that 
cause, and many statements, showing the extent 
and enormity of the continuance of this evil were 
made. 9 

On Firtu Day.—Morning.—The sitting was 
very short, in order to allow the sub-committee to 
meet; the minutes of the previous year, and of 
the standing committee wereread, There appears 
to be still a few Friends who are engaged in the 
sale of ardent spirits, which occupied the attention 
of the meeting. It was proposed that a minute 
of advice should be made on the subject; but it 
was ultimately thought not needful, as, on the 
whole, those cases are diminishing, 


Meeting, of which we inform our Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting, by transmitting thereto a copy of 
minute.” 
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In the evening sitting, which was the final one, 
and a very solemn time, the summary of the 
answers to the queries was brought in and agreed 
upon, and four representatives were appointed to 
London Yearly Meeting. Epistles to all the 
American Yearly Meetings, and an epistle to Lon- 
don, were brought in, read, and approved. After 
the business was concluded, several Friends were 
engaged in ministry, and bore testimony to the 
uniting harmonizing feeling in which the business 
had been permitted to be transacted; and the 
meeting separated under a thankful sense of the 
renewed mercy of our Heavenly Father. 

The meeting for worship on Sixth day morning, 
was also a very solemn time ; testimony after tes- 
timony was borne, and Friends seemed hardly 
able to separate. 

A meeting on the subject of Irish distress was 
held the same evening. 





For Friends’ Review. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


The following letter was addressed by a person 
since deceased, to a young man, on the subject 
of amusements : 

“Do not, my dear friend, as you value your 
soul, be excusing your acknowledged worldliness 
by urging this or the other reasons, such as your 
situation, your temptations, your connexions— 
cut all reasoning short by these inquiries, What 
do the Scriptures of truth declare? what does the 
Holy Spirit dictate ? by what rule will the Judge 
of All proceed, when He sitteth upon the throne 
of glory? Put these questions fairly and hon- 
estly, and you will be convinced that conformity 
to the world is but another name for ruin. Yield 
to conviction, and ask grace of the Lord, that 
you may be one of his separated people—other- 
wise, you may be separated from him forever. 
A Christian should be satisfied with nothing that 
will not satisfy God. You say that worldly 
pleasures are both innocent and necessary—try 
their innocence while I am asking you the fol- 
lowing questions: Have you any authority for 
expecting that the grace and blessing of God will 
sanctify them to your soul ? Do you actually find 
the cheering presence of the Lord with you while 
you are partaking of them? Can you in the so- 
ciety with which you then mingle speak of the 
glorious Gospel ?—of a Saviour’s love ?—of the 
costly price of redemption ?—of a Christian’s joys 
and sorrows?—of a believer's inheritance and 
crown ’—Can you, and do you, my dear friend, 
retire from these amusements with a spiritual 
mind suited to prayer and praise ?—disposed to 
hold fellowship with the Father, and with His 
Son, J esus Christ ?—Do they prepare the soul, by 
cherishing holy and heavenly affections, for the 

joy of the spirits of the just made perfect? If 
they do not, Ohow worthless! Would you have 
no objection, while joining in worldly pleasures, 
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to meet the stroke of death, or to hear the solemn 
summons, “ Come to judgment—stand before the 
Son of Man?” And now, my dear young friend, 
answer these questions solemnly, honestly, as in 
the sight of God, and then they will be answered 
honestly ; and having answered them, say whether 
the pleasures and amusements of the world are 
innocent or not. In proportion as the heart is 
filled with them, there is no room for God. Ah! 
my dear friend, we have no fime to waste in 
frivolous follies, nor do they suit our perilous 
condition here. Enemies are encamped against 
our souls—enemies within and enemies without 
—their power is great, and their name “ Legion ;’” 
and beside this, yet a little while only is the 
light with us—death is near—eternity is at hand. 
Our business is not to trifle, but to prepare to 
meet our God—* to watch and pray’’—to resist 
the “ Evil One’’—to be humbled before the Lord 
—to be trusting, loving and serving Christ—to 
be pressing forward toward the crown of life—to be 
secking to have an abundant entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom. Oh, be not conformed to 
the world—it can furnish no solid and abiding 
joy—there is no Paradise below—God reconciled 
in and through Christ is the only happiness of 
the soul of man—His favour is better than life— 
His salvation is a diadem—a crown to the meanest 
beggar that receives it—His sanctifying grace ig 
precious—His presence is light in darkness, com 
fort in sorrow, the foretaste of Heaven. If you 
look for happiness in the Lord, disappointment 
can never reach you; for the Lord whom you 
seek will not only be the fountain of your joy, 
but will be the guardian of it forever and ever. 
Secret prayer is the strength of Christian life. 
Oh let every day be a day of supplication—a day 
of pressing forward—a day in which the Lord’s 
salvation is either solidly enjoyed, or vigorously 
sought—a day of great things, if the Lord will— 
or such a day of small things as He will not 
despise. Be careful to avoid in the day that 
which will hinder prayer in the evening; the 
common operations of depravity, if res’sied, will 
not prevent your meeting God with conlicnce to 
ask His mercy and His grace; but any one sin, 
however small, heedlessly or wilfully ventured on, 
will raise up, perhaps for days, perhaps for weeks, 
a wall of separation between you and your God. 





RISE FROM A HUMBLE CONDITION. 


In a speech delivered by the Dean of Ripon at 
a late soiree of the Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds, 
a few passages occur worthy of being widely cir- 
culated :— 

“T like to think with pleasure, and satisfaction, 
and wonder, of the extraordinary advancements 
which, in the providence of God, particular indi- 
viduals have made, who have just been able to 
apply the operation of their minds according as 
they were able to exercise them, and thereby to 
place themselves in extraordinary positions both 
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in relation to their own prosperity and_to the ad- 
vantage ofthe country. Itmay be a very familiar 
subject, but it is one which I do like to think 
of, and I will just allude to it. There was a young 
man who was the youngest of thirteen children, 
and his father a very poor man ; and the best that 
his father could do for him was to apprentice him 
toa barber. In that humble class of public life, 
that respected individual demeaned himself hon- 
orably, as long as he chose to continue it. He 
then bestowed his care, and attention, and enter- 

rise upon preparing the beautiful hair of our 

eads—improving it to that degree that it should 
be fit to make a wigof. In that he excelled also. 
Then, he betook himself to the improvement of a 
weed which I have seen—and which is little more 
than like a weed—I mean the cotton plant of 
Carolina. He betook himself to improve the 
manufacture of cloth made out.of that weed. He 
gained great success, adding merely to the ac- 
quirements which he possessed—which you may 
suppose were very slender—the knowledge which 
he could pick up by associating with his fellow- 
men: he gained that success which enabled him 
to decide the wars of the linen and the cotton, so 
that a vestment should be made all of cotton. 
That barber’s apprentice, that honorable improver 
of our hair for the purpose of a wig, was Sir Rich- 
ard Arkwright, afterwards high sheriff of his coun- 
ty, and who left his family halfa million of money. 
Well, I only put that as one instance of a simple, 
plain man, honestly following the call of Provi- 
dence, using the mind according as God’s provi- 
dence gave him the opportunity of drawing forth 
its resources—throwing himself into the opening 
which was prepared for him, and thus gaining a 
prosperity exceeded by no man in this country; 
and [ am sure that language is not equal to say 
the advantage which our nation has received from 
his invention, enabling him thus toshow the bene- 
fit of the exercise of the mind, and talent, and 
energy, and reflection, and desire for improve- 
ment in the humblest station of life. I will men- 
tion another case, because I dwell upon it, I con- 
fess, with exceeding interest, from my personal 
acquaintance with the individual. It is no more 
than forty years since, in my travels in America, 
I came to New York, and I called upon the fa- 
mous General Moreau, with whom [ had the plea- 
sure of being acquainted. Hesaid to me, “Well, 
here’s a strange thing! here’s a ship to go by hot 
water! and to-morrow the trial is to be made, 
and I am invited to be of the party, and my 
friends. Willyougowith me?” I accompanied 
General Moreau in the first steam-vessel that ever 
sailed upon the Hudson, in America, under the 
auspices of Mr. Fulton, the inventor—a man of 
a similar cast to Arkwright, perhaps with some 
greater advantages from his early education, but 
of asimilar tone and cast of mind; unsatisfied with 
what he had done, and what he could do, and al- 
ways thinking that he could do something better, 
and thankful for every information he received 


and every opportunity he could gain in makin, 
progress in some improvement; so that from , 
painter in portraits, from a designer in a variety 
of ways, at last he arrived at the extraordinary 
eminence and success of making the dirst practic] 
efficient steam-vessel which could navigate so se. 
vere ariver as the river Hudson. Now, I re. 
member with pleasure standing upon the deck 
with Robert Fulton, and dwelling with him on the 
subject. I remember asking him, “Do you think 
it willever be of any good?” I recollect his 
countenance lighting up with indignation at the 
idea that any invention of his could fail of being 
useful. I remember very well, just as we ap. 
proached the mouth of the Hudson, just as jt 
abuts on the Atlantic Sea, saying—“ What will 
become of us if we drift out to sea? How is it 
possible that a vessel of this sort can stand the 
waves of the ocean?” Well, when I compare 
and bring together that day, with the fact of the 
steamers now crossing the Atlantic in eleven or 
twelve days, with a regularity and precision which 
is almost marvellous—why, how is it possible not 
to see and to be persuaded that there is not a man 
that lives, and comes within the arena of popular 
and scientific institutions like this, who has not 
opportunity given him of being distinguished by 
giving his talent, industry, and energy to what- 
ever subject in the course of his investigations and 
inquiries the finger of Providence may point out 
to him? It is impossible to say, unless we be- 
lieve that we have arrived at the acme and fulfil- 
ment of everything for the good of man—it is 
impossible not to think that we may be conferring 
some great blessing upon our own couniry—that 
we may, through the means of some individual in 
the very humblest class, whose mind we may 
touch, by just giving him a perception an‘ an in- 
tuition of some combination connected w: h sci- 
ence and art—we may render him an insirument 
of great good to his country and the world, and 
a source of great happiness to himself.” —Cham- 
bers’ Journal. 


BALTIMORE CONFERENCE. 


The proposition of a conference composed of 
delegates from such Yearly Meetings as should 
unite in the measure, and the objects contemplated 
by the Yearly Meeting of New York with which it 
originated, were particularly noted in the Review, 
Vol. 1, page 623. As the time of this conference 
is nearly at hand, (viz. the 9th of next month,) it 
may, perhaps, be interesting to some of our read- 
ers to see the names of the Friends who now stand 
appointed to this interesting and responsible ser- 
vice, in consecutive order. It will be remembered 
that all the Yearly Meetings, except two, on the 
American continent, have united with Fricn's of 
New York, and appointed delegates accordingly. 
They are as follows. 


New York. Richard Mott, Thomas Willis, 
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Rountree, Richard Carpenter, Smith Up- 
ae Hull, William F. Mott, Paul Upton, 
Sarnuel F. Mott, James Brown, and James Cong- 





-" England.* Rowland Greene, John Os- 
borne, John D. Lang, Stephen A. Chase, Samuel 
B. Tobey, David Buffum, John Meader, Samuel 
Taylor, Jr., and Samuel Boyce. os 

Baltimore. Hugh Balderson, Richard H. 
Thomas, Samuel Worthington, Joseph King, Jr., 
Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, Jonah Sands, William 
A. Thomas, John Scott, Joel Cook, and Isaac 
Brooks. ‘i 

North Carolina. Aaron Stalker, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, James Peele, Richard Mendenhall, Nereus 
Mendenhall, and Joshua Stanley. 

Indiana, George Carter, Elijah Coffin, Henry 
Wilson, William Hobbs, Jacob Elliott, Eleazer 
Beales, Thomas Evans, Joseph Doan, and Joseph 
Cox. 


THE BORDER LAND. 


I have been to a land, a Border Land, 
Where there was but a strange, dim light; 
Where shadows and dreams, in a spectral band 
Seem’d rea! to the aching sight. 
I scarce bethought me how there I came, 
Or if thence I should pass again, 
Its morning and night were marked by the flight, 
Or coming, of wo and pain. 


But I saw from this land, this Border Land, 
With its mountain ridges hoar, 

That they looked across to a wond’rous strand,— 
A bright and unearthly shore. 

Then I turned me to Him, “the Crucified,” 
In most humble faith and prayer, 

Who had ransom’d with blood my sinful sou’, 
For I thought He would call me there. 


Yet nay: for awhile in the Border Land 
He bade me in patience stay, 
And gather rich fruits, with a trembling hand, 
Whilst He chased its glooms away ; 
He had led me amid those shadows dim, 
And shown that bright world so near, 
To teach me that earnest trust in Him 
Is “the one thing needful ”’ here. 


And so from the land, the Border Land, 
I have turned me to earth once more; 

But earth and its works were such trifles, scann’d 
By the light of that radiant shore. 

And oh! should they ever possess me again 
Too deeply, in heart and hand, 

I must think how empty they seem’d, and vain 
From the heights of the Border Land. 


The Border Land hath depths and vales, 
Where sorrow for sin was known ; 
Where small seem’d t, as weighed in scales, 
Held by God’s hand alone. 
’T was a land where earthly pride was naught, 
Where the poor were brought to mind, 
With their scanty bed, their fireless cot, 
And their bread, so hard to find. 
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But little I heard in the Border Land 
Of all that passed below ; 

The once loud voices of human life 
To the deafened ear were low. 

I was deaf to the clang of its trumpet call, 
And alike to its gibe or its sneer, 

Its riches were dust, and the loss of all 
Would then scarce have cost a tear. 


I met with a Friend in this Border Land, 
Whose teachings can come with power 
To the blinded eye, and the deafened ear, 
In affliction’s loneliest hour. 
‘“* Times of refreshing ”’ to the soul, 
In languor, oft He brings, 
Prepares it then to meditate 
On high and glorious things. 


Oh! Holy Ghost! too often grieved 
In health and earthly haste, 
I bless those slow and silent hours 
Which seemed to run to waste. 
I would not du¢ have passed those “ depths,” 
And such communion known, 
As can be held in the Border Land 
With Thee, and Thee alone. 


I have been to a land, a Border Land ! 
May oblivion never roll 

O’er the mighty lessons which there and then 
Have been graven on my soul! 

I have trodden a path I did not know, 
Safe in my Saviour’s hand; 

I can trust Him for all the future, now 


I have been to the Border Land. ne 8. Bs 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evroprr.— By Steamer America —On the 5th inst. 
in the British House of Commons, a motion was 
made by Joseph Hume for leave to bring in a bill 
extending the suffrage to all householders, and es- 
tablishing vote by ballot, triennial Parliaments, and 
equal electoral districts. The motion was nega- 
tived, 268 to 82. During the debate,the Ministers 
intimated that a proposition for an extension of the 
suffrage would be presented by them at some future 
time. The Encumbered Estates Bill has passed 
the lower House. The Affirmation Bill, dispensing 
with oaths in giving evidence in courts of law, has 
also passed by 77 to 73, but its passage of the upper 
House is considered doubtful. A bill for the gov- 
ernment of the Australasian colonies has been 
brought forward under the authority of the govern- 
ment. The present government of New South 
Wales, consisting of a governor and legislative 
council, two-thirds of the latter being elected by 
the people, and one-third appointed by the crown, 
is to be extended to the other provinces. The 
several colonies, having separate and distinct legis- 
latures, will elect certain members toa General 
Assembly of the whole union, federated for certain 
general purposes, embracing the imposition of 
duties, the post office department, the ereetion of a 
supreme court, the regulation of weights and mea- 
sures, &c. &c. The colonists have also the power 
of altering their constitution so as to establish two 
legislative chambers. An uniform tariff will be 
adopted, and trade between the several colonies 
will be entirely free, as among our own States. The 
whole will be on over by a Governor General, 
7 by the crown. 

e message of the President of France gives a 
lengthy exposition of the state of the country, show- 
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ing that though trade and business generally were 
much depressed during the first months of the revo- 
lution, they have been steadily improving as the 
country advanced toward a settled government. 
“The consumption of raw materials has fallen 
greatly. The iron trade has sunk from 95,941 tons 
to 45,553 tons; coals from 2.173,000 to 1,796,000 
tons; wool from 138,000 to 80,962 ewt.; &c. The 
variation of our foreign trade in 1848 can be accu- 
rately jadged by the custom house returns. In 
1847 the monthly average number was 11,000,000f. 
The average number in January and February 
1848. was 8,700,000f March and the next three 
mouths showed a stead ydecrease down to 5,000,000f. 
The average number of July, August, and Septem- 
ber, rose toa little above 8,000,000f., and finally, 
the last three months of the year presented an 
average of 9,000,000f., that is to say, double that 
of the most agitated months.” Agriculture has 
been improving. The harvest of 1848 was more 
than sufficient for the wants of the country, and the 
returns made of the growing crop are very favour- 
able. There will be a deficit in the treasury for 
1848 of 72,160,000f., and the deficit for 1849 is 
estimated at 180,000,000f. Economy, and the 
opening of new sources of revenue are recom- 
mended. Of “the June insurgents’? 1570 have 
been pardoned. The following educational statis- 
tics are given: ‘‘ France has 68 establishments of 
higher instruction, with 6,269 students. Besides 
the normal school, in which there are 115 pupils, 
there are 1226 secondary establishments, with 
106.065 pupils. There are also 56 lyceums, 309 
communal colleges, and 955 private establishments. 
Th° primary schools received 2,176,679 boys, and 
1,351 056 girls, a number of 3,530,735 pupils.” The 
intervention in Rome is defended on the ground 
that France was obliged to choose one of three 
courses: to oppose by arms every species of inter- 
vention, and thus come to a rupture with all Catholic 
Europe; to allow the other powers to re-establish 
the authority of the Pope without limitation, or to 
intervene as she has done, to restore the Pope. 
securiug at the same time the liberty of the peo- 
ple. 

The cholera has increased in Paris. On the 3d 
inst. 119 deaths took place in the hospitals. 


The Prussian, Hanoverian, and Saxon deputiesat 
Beriin have proposed another German constitution. 
The King of Prussiais to be Protector of the Em- 
pire, and there is to be a Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. The Senate is to consist of 167 mem- 
bers, half appointed by the Government and half by 
the Legislature of each State. The representatives 
will be elected; every free citizen, unconvicted of 
crime, and twenty-five years of age, to be an elec- 
tor; andl every one eligible to be a representative 
who has been three years a citizen, and who is 
thirty years of age. It remains to be géen how 
many Governments will accept this constitution. 


The Hungarians have defeated an Ausfrian force 
in south eastern Hungary, and driven it into Walla- 
chia. They were also besieging Temeswar. The 
whole Hungarian force now in the field is stated at 
400,000 men. 


Cuoiera. In New York, on the 19th, ten deaths 
reported ; since which the disease has increased. 
On the 24th, twenty-one deaths: 25th, twenty five 
deaths. Cincinnati, 18th, fifty-nine cholera inter. 
ments, 21st, twenty-six of cholera, twenty of other 
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diseases, and ten not ascertained ; 23d, sixty ;, 
cholera, eighteen from other diseases; 251), “an 
hundred and twenty-four interments, eighty-four of 
cholera. St. Louis, for the week ending 17th, 439 
cholera interments, 76 of other diseases. (), the 
20th, in nine out of twelve cemeteries, eighty-on. 
cholera, 2ist, from eleven cemeteries, 106 cho; i. 
24 others, 25th, eight cemeteries, 93 cholera. 1¢ 
others. 


Philadelphia, from the 16th to the 23rd, 184 jp. 
terments ;—cholera asphyxia fourteen, do. infantuy 
twenty, do. morbus five, diarrhea two; consumption 
fourteen. Cases of cholera 34. On the 2ist, ten 
cases, on the 22nd and 24th, five each. On the 
25th, 20 cases and eight deaths reported. 


On the 20th, 21st 22nd and 23rd, the thermome. 
ter in this city, at three P. M. stood at 94, 99, 199 
and 97 degrees in the shade. a 


Catirornia.—The steamer Crescent City arrived 
at New Orleans on the 10th, in six days from 
Chagres. Among the passengers were Col. Hughes 
of the Topographical Engineers, and his party, who 
have been engaged in exploring and surveying dif. 
ferent routes for a railroad across the Isthmus. 
They report having surveyed an excellent route. 
from Limon or Navy Bay to Panama, the whole 
distance of which, from ocean to ocean, is but forty- 
six miles, and the summit elevation ouly two hup- 
dred and seventy-five feet above the Pacific—the 
greatest grade on the Atlantic slope being tweity 
feet per mile, and on the Pacific side forty feet, 
with abundance of the finest timber and other mo. 
terial along the route. Limon Bay is said to be an 
excellent harbor, free from any bar, and having a 
sufficient depth of water for the largest vessels very 
near the shore. The steamer Panama, the third of 
the line, arrived at Panama on the 6th of Fifth 
month, in fifty-five days and seven hours running 
time from New York, and sailed for San Francisco 
on the 1ith, with 300 passengers. The Oregon ar- 
rived on the 5th from San Francisco, and sailed 
again on the 23d. The California arrived on the 
21st, having left San Francisco on the Ist, and was 
to sail on the 15th inst. All the passengers at Pa- 
nama had secured transportation to California ‘The 
Crescent City brings about half a million of dollars 
in gold dust and specie, on freight, and the passen-. 
gers about an equal amount in dust. The former 
accounts of the abundance of gold in California are 
fully confirmed. Digging had been mostly sus- 
pended during the winter, in consequence of the 
snow, and since the opening of spring high water 
has interfered with operations in the streams. San 
Francisco was crowded with immigrants, and habi- 
tations being very scarce in comparison with the 
demand, all kinds of buildings, even mere nuts or 
sheds, commanded enormous rents, Provisions 
were also scarce and dear. Upwards of fifty de- 
serted vessels were lying at San Francisco. The 
immigrants were leaving for the mines as fast as 
possible. It is asserted that three to four ounces ot 
gold per man was considered a common day’s work 
in the mining districts. At Sacramento City, it 18 
said that oxen bring $200 per yoke, flour $30 per 
barrel, dried beef $75 per ewt., and board, exc!u- 
sive of lodging, $20 per week. The people ot Cali- 
fornia had as yet established no Government. They 
were anxiously awaiting news of the action of Con- 
gress upon the subject, not having heard of the fail 
ure of that body to act upon it. 





